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Fe warme contre lui que le fruit de fon crime. 


CREBILLON, 


HE effects of moral infiruction and precept on the mind have 
been rated very highly by fome grave and worthy men, while 
by others the experience of their inefficacy, in regulating the conduct 
of the hearer or reader, has been cited as an indifputable proof of 
their unimportance. Among thofe, fay they, on whom moral elo- 
quence has employed all her powers, who have been tutored by the 
wife(t and moft virtuous teachers, and have had the advice and di- 
rection of the ableft and moft perfuafive guides, how few are there 
whofe future conduct has anfwered to the inftruction they received, 
or the maxims which were fo often repeated to them. Natural difpo- 
fition, or acquired habits, regulate the tenor of our lives; and neither 
the fermon that perfuades, or the relation that moves, has any per- 
manent effet on the actions of him who liftens or who weeps. 

Yet, though examples of their efficacy are not very frequent, it 
does not altogether follow that the difcourfe or the ftory are ufelefs 
and vain. Stronger motives will no doubt overpower weaker ones, 
and thofe which conftantly affail will prevail over others which fel- 
dom occur. Paffion therefore will fometimes be obeyed when reafon 
is forgot, and corrupt fociety will at length overcome the beft early 
imprefiions. But the effects of that reafon, or of thofe impreflions, 
we are not always in condition to eftimate fairly. The examples of 
their failure are eafily known, and certain of being obferved; the in- 
{tances of fuch as have been preferved from furrounding contagion 


by their influence, are traced with difficulty, and ftrike us lefs when 


they are traced. 

Formal precepts and hypothetical cautions are indeed frequently of- 
fered to youth and inexperience, in a manner fo ungracious as neither 
to command their attention, or conciliate their liking. ‘He who fays 
I am to inftruét and to warn, with a face of inftruction or admonition, 
prepares his audience for hearing what the young and the lively al- 
ways avoid as tirefome, or fear as unpleafant. A more willing and a 
deeper impreflion will be made when the obfervation arifes without 
being prompted, when the underftanding is addrefled through the 
feelings. It was this which ftruck me fo forcibly in the ftory of Father 
Nicholas. \ never felt fo ftrongly the evils of diffipation, nor ever was 
fo afhamed of the fhame of being virtuous, 
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It was at a finall town in Brittany, in which there was a convent of 
BenediGtines, where particular circumitances had induced me to take 
up my refidence for a few weeks, They had fome pictures which 
ftrangers ufed to vifit. I went with a party whofe purpofe was to 
look at them: mine in fuch places is rather to look at men. If in the 
world we behold the fhifting*fcene which prompts obfervation, we fee 
in fuch fecluded focieties a fort of ftill life, which nourifhes thought, 
which gives fabjeét for meditation. I confefs however | have often 
been difappointed ; I have feen a group of faces under their cowls, 
on which {peculation could build nothing; mere common-place coun- 
tenances, which might have equally well belonged to a corporation of 
bakers or butchers. Moft of thofe in the convent I now vifited were 
of that kind; one however was of a very fuperior order; that of a 
monk, who kneeled at a diftance from the altar, near a Gothic win- 
dow, ‘through the painted panes of which a gleamy light touched his 
forehead, and threw a dark Rembrandt thade on the hollow of a large, 
black, melancholy eye. It was impoflible not to take notice of him: 
He looked up, involuntarily no doubt, to a picture of our Saviour 
bearing his crofs; the fimilarity of the attitude, and the quiet refig- 
nation of the two countenances, formed a refemblance that could not 
but ftrike every one. ‘* It is Father Nicholas,” whifpered our con- 
ductor, “ who is cf all the brotherhood the moft rigid to himfelf, and 
“ the kindeft to other men, To the diftreffed, to the fick, and to the 
“* dying, he is always ready to adminifter afliftance and confolation, 

No body ever told him a misfortune in which he did not take an 

intereft, or requeft good offices which he refufed to grant; yet the 

aufterity and mortifications of his own life are beyond the ftricteft 

rules of his order; and it is only from what he does for others 

that one fuppofes him to feel any touch of humanity.” The fubject 
feemed to make our informer eloquent. I was young, curious, enthu- 
fiattic ; it funk into my heart, and | could not reft till 1 was made ac- 
quainted with Father Nicholas. Whether from the power of the in- 
trodudion I procured, from his own benevolence, or from my deport- 
ment, the good man looked on me with the complacency of a parent. 
* It is rot ufual,” faid he, “ my fon, for people at your age to foli- 
cit acquaintance like mine. To you the world is in its prime; why 
fhould you anticipate its decay? Gaiety and chearfulnefs fprin 
up around you; why fhould you feek out the abodes of melancholy 
and of woe? Yet though dead to the pleatures, I am not infenfible 
to the charities of life. 1 feel your kindnefs, and with for an oppor- 
tunity to requite it.”"———He perceived my turn for letters, and 
fhewed me fome curious MSS, and fome fcarce books, which belonged 
to their convent: thefe were not the communications I fought; acci- 
dent gave mie an opportunity of obtaining the knowledge I valued 
more, the knowledge of Father Nicholas, the ftory of his forrows, the 
caufe of his aufterities. 

One evening when I entered his cell, after knocking at the door 
without being heard, I perceived him kneeling before a crucifix, to 
which was aflixed a {mall picture, which I took to be that of the blefled 
Virgin. I ftood behind him, uncertain whether I fhould wait the 
clofe of his devotional exercife, or retire unperceived as I came. His 
face was covered with his hand, and I heard his:ftifled groans, A mix- 
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ture of compaffion and of curiofity fixed me to my place. He took 
his hands from his eyes with a quickened movement, as if a pang had 
forced them thence: He laid hold of the picture, which he kiffed 
twice, prefled it to his bofom; and then gazing on it earneftly, burft 
into tears. After a few moments, he clafped his hands together, 
threw a look up to heaven, and muttering fome words which I could 
not hear, drew a deep figh, which feemed to clofe the account of his 
forrows for the time, and rifing from his knees, difcovered me. I was 
afhamed of my fituation, and ftammered out fome apology for my 
unintentional interruption of his devotions. ** Alas! (faid he), be 
** not deceived; thefe are not the tears of devotion, not the meltings 
of piety, but the wringings of remorfe. Perhaps, young man, it 
may ftead thee to be told the ftory of my {ufferings and of my fins: 
ingenuous as thy nature feems, it may be expofed to temptations 
like mine; it may be the victim of laudable feclings perverted, of 
virtue betrayed, of falfe honour, and miftaken fhame.” 

My name is St Hubert; my family ancient and refpectable, though 
its domains, from various untoward events, had been contracted 
much within their former extent. I loft my father before I knew the 
misfortune of lofing him; and the indulgence of my mother, who 
continued a widow, made up, in the eftimation of a young man, for 
any-want of that protection or of guidance which another parent 
might have afforded. After having pafled with applaufe through the 
ordinary ftudies which the capital of our province allowed an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring, my mother fent me to Paris, along with the fon 
of a neighbouring family, who, though of lefs honourable defcent, 
was much richer than ours. Young Delaferre (that was my compa- 
nion’s name) was intended for the army; me, from particular cir- 
cumftances which promifed fuccefs in that line, my mother and her 
friends had deftined for the long robe, and had agreed for the pur- 
chafe of a charge for me when | {hould be qualified for it. Delaferre 
had a fovereign contempt for any profeflion but that of arms, and 
took every opportunity of infpiring me with the fame fentiments, In 
the capital I had this prejudice every day more and more confirmed. 
The ferté of every man who has ferved, the infolent fuperiority he 
claimed over his fellow citizens, dazzled my ambition, and awed my 
bafhfulnefs, From nature I had that extreme fenfibility of fhame, 
which could not ftand againft the ridicule even of much inferior men. 
Ignorance would often confound me in matters of which I was per- 
fectly well informed, from his fuperior effrontery; and the beft-efta- 
blifhed principles of my mind would fometimes yield to the impu- 
dence of afluming fophiftry, or of unblufhing vice. To the profeffion 
which my relations had marked out for me, attention, diligence, and 
fober manners were naturally attached; having once fet down that 
profeflion as humiliating, | concluded its attendant qualities as equally 
difhonourable, I was afhamed of virtues to which | was naturally in- 
clined, a bully in vices which I hated and defpifed. Delaferre enjoyed 
my apoftacy from innocence as a victory he had gained; at fchool he 
was much my inferior, and I attained every mark of diftinction to 
which he had afpired in vain. In Paris he triumphed in his turn; 
his fuperior wealth enabled him to command the appearances of fu- 
perior dignity and fhow; the cockade in his hat infpired a — 
whic 
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which my fituation did not allow; and, bold as he was in diffipation 
and debauchery, he led me as an inferior whom he had taught the 
art of living, whom he had firft trained to independence and to man- 
hood. My mother’s ill- judged kindnefs fupplied me with the means 
of thofe pleafures which my companions induced me to thare, if plea- 
fures they might be called, which I often partook with uneafinefs, and 
refleted on with remorfe. Sometimes, though but too feldom, I was 
as much a hypocrite on the other fide; I was felf-denied, beneficent, 
and virtuous = fiealth; while the time and money which I| hid fo 
employed, | boatted to my companions of having {pent i in debauchery, 
in riot, and 3 in vice. 

The habits of life, however, into which I had been led, began by 
degrees to blunt my natural feelings of rectitude, and to take from 
vice the reftraints of confcience. But the dangerous connection I had 
formed was br: ken off by the accident of Delaferre’s receiving orders 
to join his regiment, then quartered at Dunkirk, At his defire, 1 gave 
him the convoy as far as toa relation’s houfe in Picardy, where he 
was to fpend a day or two in his way. “ | will introduce you,” faid 
he in a tone of pleafantry, “ becaufe you will bea favourite; my cou- 
** fin Santonges is as fober and precife as you were when I firft found 
“you” The good man whom he thus characterifed poflefled indeed 
all thofe virtues of which the ridicule of Delaterre had fometimes rade 
me athamed, but which it had never made me entirely ceafe to revere, 
In his family I regained the ftation which, in our diilipated fociety at 
Paris, | had loft. His example encouraged, and his precepts fortified 
my natural difpofition to goodnefs; but his daughter, :mulia de San 
tonges, was a more interefting affittant to it. After my experience 
of the few of her fex with whom we were acquainted in town, the na- 
tive beauty, the unafleted manners of Emilia, were infinitely attrac= 
tive. Delaferre, however, found them infipid and tirefome. He 
left his kinfman’s the third morning after his arrival, promifing, as 
foon as his regiment fhould be reviewed, to meet me in Paris. Ex- 
cept in Paris, faid he, we exift merely, but do not live. 1 found it 
very different. I lived but in the prefence of Emilia de Santonges. 
But why fhould | recall thofe days of purett felicity, or think of what 
my E ‘milia was! For not long after fhe was mine. In the winter they 
came to Ratify on account of | ver father’s health, which was then ra- 
pidly on the decline. I tended him with that afliduity which was due 
to his friendihip, which the company of Emilia made more an indul- 
gence than a duty. Our cares, and the {kill of his phyficians, were 
fruitlefs. He died, and left his daughter to my friendfhip, It was 
then that I firtt dared to hope for her love ; ; that over the grave of her 
father | mingled my tears with Emilia’s, and trembli: gly ventured to 
afk, if fhe though t me worthy of comforting her forrows? Emilia 
was too innocent for difguife, too honeit for affeCtation. She gave 
her hand to my virtues, (for I then was virtuous), to reward at the 
fame tume, and to confirm them, We retired to Santonges, where we 
enjoyed as much felicity as perhaps the lot of humanity will allow. 
My Emilia’s merit was equal to her happinefs; and 1 may fay without 
vanity, fince itis now my fhame, that the fince wretched St Hubert 
was then thought to deferve the bleflings he enjoyed, 


{To be continued. | 
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